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THE RT. HON. R. W. HANBURY, M.P. 


The unexpected death of Mr. Hanbury, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, has everywhere 
given rise to feelings of profound regret, with which 
we respectfully desire to associate ourselves. 

The Right Hon. gentleman was regarded as one of 
the most promising Statesmen in the Conservative 
party, and was doubtless marked out for higher 
office had his life been spared. 

When he was appointed to the Board oi Agricul- 
ture in 1900 some little surprise was expressed, as 
the Post Office or the Treasury seemed more adapted 
to his experience and knowledge. But Mr. Hanbury 
was not the man in any position to take things easily 
and leave the permanent officials to dictate his policy. 
He possessed great ability and industry, and set to 
work to extend the influence of his Department 
throughout the agricultural world. He was so snc- 


- cessful that the agricultural community, whether re- 


presented by societies or by the press, soon acknow- 
ledged his work, and seemed impressed with « cer- 
tain hope that their great interest had at last found 
achampion in high place who would bring material 
assistance. 

What might have happened had his life been 
spared we cannot say. The loss of the corn duty 
and of this energetic Minister of Agriculture will 
probably cause farmers great disappointment. 

he diseases of animals form but a small item in 
the political duties of a President of the Board of 
Agriculture. The importation of foreign food 
stuffs, the unfair competition of adulterated butter, 
the questions of rates and railway charges—all these 
i subjects swamp the smaller one of losses from 

‘ease, and Mr. Hanbury corfined himself to the 
wore prominent ills. How exactly these large ques- 
ons are to be treated to produce any amelioration 
th, Briculturists no one has yet explained. How 

®minor losses may be stopped the veterinary pro- 
;0n has explained over and over again. Mr. 
ey simply ignored them, and glanders and 

ine-fever take their annual toll as usual. 
r ee the late President took his office seriously, 
o or months past has been touring the country 
he ee Speeches to agricultural audiences. He 
ry department was really alive to the 
Iie Agriculture and deeply concerned about its 
gs ® promised that he would do all in his 

voy assist the farming industry to attain a 

ian off condition. He certainly gained the con- 

nt his audiences, and his death will be widely 


ACUTE GASTRIC TYMPANY. 
By E. Waxuis Hoang, F.R.C.V.S. 


Subject.—A two-year-old thoroughbred filly. 

Previous History.— Had suffered from several 
attacks of colic and indigestion, also from difficulty 
in mastication and salivation, which was attributed 
to trouble in teething. 

About 9 p.m. on the evening of April 1st she was 
found by the attendant to be suffering acute pain, 
evidenced by constant rolling, sweating, and occas- 
ionally ‘sitting on the haunches.” He adminis- 
tered an ordinary colic drench, which produced no 
effect, and I was requested to attend. Arriving 
about 12 p.m. 1 found the animal constantly “ sit- 
ting on the haunches,” then she would balance her- 
self on her back in the corner of the stall and remain 
in this position of a few minutes. The stall showed 
evidences of severe struggling. The attendant stated 
that there was frequently ‘ belching "’ of gas, and 
much saliva came from the mouth. The pulse was 
quick and inclined to be weak, and the respirations 
accelerated. There was slight tympanitis present, 
but no hardening of the abdominal muscles. The 
animal moved about with an unsteady gait, and the 
pain appeared to come on in paroxysms. I did not 
observe any eructations of gas, nor was any sweating 


present. The positions of “sitting on the haun- 
ches’ and lying on the back seemed to give tem- 
porary relief. 
Treatment.—Gave at once. 

Terebene Pur. 

Spts Ammon. Arom. av. 

Ol. Lini. jss. 

F. M. 


Gave instructions to prevent the animal rolling, 
and left a similar dose to be given if necessary in 
three hours. 

April 2nd, 10 a.m.—The attendant stated that the 
pain continued until about 4.30 a.m. when eructa- 
tion of gas and passage of flatus occurred, and the 
animal got relief. The bowels had not acted. An 
enema was given and a small amount of feces 
covered with a slimy material came away. The 
animal looked bright, but there was no appetite. 
Gave 


Ammon. Carb. 588. 
Nucis Vom. 58s. 
Tr. Gent. Co. xj. 


three times a day, allowed sloppy foods and gentle 
exercise. 

April 8rd.—Bowels acted slightly, appetite still 
delicate, continue same medicine. 

April 4th.—Animal purging freely, discontinue 
medicine, appetite returning. 
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April 5th. — Convalescent, but appetite still 
capricious. 

In a few days more the animal was quite well, and 
was put on grass daily. 

Remarks.—We may reasonably conclude that this 
case was one of gastric tympany. The attitudes 
assumed by the patient and the severe character of 
the pain were no doubt alarming symptoms and 
might lead one to the erroneous diagnosis of a fatal 
lesion, if he did not observe them on a former 
occasion. Beyond the anodyne drench administered 
by the attendant the patie{t received no sedative 
medicine, and it is clear th at such would have been 
contra-indicated. Ido not mean to infer that gas- 
tric tympany can always be diagnosed with facility, 
or that the symptoms presented can be relied on as 
diagnostic, but at any rate a careful observation of 
symptoms may occasionally prevent us from giviny a 
dogmatic opinion that a fatal lesion is present and the 
case hopeless, when the sequel proves the orposite. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN THE HORSE. 


These notes are gathered from one of four cases 
which came under our notice during 1902. 

Towards the end of September we were called one 
night to a ten-year-old, red roan cart gelding which 
had been taken ill after coming in from a day’s work. 
Found him with congestion of the lungs accom- 

anied by very decided brain symptoms. He was 
jeaning towards the left side of the stall, and was 
very unsteady, looking as though he was going to 
drop. The pulse was 80, temperature 105, and re- 
spirations 40. To turn him round was a matter of 
very great difficulty. Gave a febrifuge and sedative, 
and had hot sheets applied all night. 

The following morning the congestion was re- 
lieved but the brain trouble was still evident ; he had 
no inclination to eat but would drink milk readily, 
and on this we had to sustain him for a few days un- 
til the appetite returned, and he was then put on to 
a course of pot. brom. which he took with his man- 
ger food. The pulse had dropped to 60, and the 
temperature to 103, and to get a further reduction 
we put him on to quinine in 20 gr. doses three times 
@ day, and continued it for some time—without any 
appreciable change. He was now eating well, and 
thinking the brain trouble due to some growth a 
course of pot. iodid. was tried, but the only change 
noticeable after a time was that the appetite was 
again impaired. We next tried nitrate of pilocarpine 
in hypodermic injections, but this had effect neither 
on the brain nor the temperature, with which object 
it was tried. Heremained in much the same condi- 
tion throughout the months of October and Novem- 


| quickly. He could hardly be got to turn short o 


the off side owing to the great amount of pain jt 
seemed to cause. We advised slaughter, but the 
owner wished further treatment. The animal wa; 
put in slings and kept so until the beginning of 
January by which time the brain symptoms had 
almost entirely disappeared, while the other symp. 
toms were becoming more and more pronounced, 
The medical treatment now adopted was principally 
tonics, and these were continued vntil the end, 
There now appeared a discharge principally from the 
near nostril, but during the whole time there was 
never acough. On the 10th of January he had-s 
bad attack of lymphangitis in the near hind limb, 
but this soon cleared up and the horse was able to 
be exercised daily. The owner would not consent to 
his destruction and he was kept on until February 
11th, when we were again called suddenly to himin 
the morning and found him down, evidently in great 
pain, pulse agaiv up to 70, but the temperature had 
dropped to 1014 F.—lower than it had been for 
months. He now looked so very much worse that the 
owner consented to slaughter, which was carried out. 

The Post-mortem confirmed the diagnosis, but toa 
much greater extent than had been imagined, the 
disease being more generalised than in the previous 
cases, in which the lesions were confined to the 
spleen and the mesenteric glands and in one case also 
the mediastinal. Most of the organs appeared 
affected, and presented a white speckled appearance 
over all theirsurfaces. As in all the other cases the 
spleen showed the lesions most markedly, the tumours 
varying in size from that of a pea to a hen’s egg. 
The liver weighed 54 lbs. and showed the speckled 
appearance seen in the spleen, and this was also 
seen in the lungs and even in the heart wall. The 
kidneys did not show it, but they were enlarge(, 
weighing 13 Jbs. The parietal pleura showed the 
reddish velvety coating—seen in tubercular subjects 
—to a marked degree. The mesenteric glands were 
affected and enlarged. On examining the brain 4 
fibrous tumour an inch in diameter was found ovet 
the pons attached to the walls of the cavity aul 
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the milk was thought probably to be the cause, but 


the brain lesion proving tubercular disposes of this 
theory, as the brain symptoms were present before 
the milk was used. 

All the previous cases were isolated ones of which 
no history could be procured, two of them—five- 
year-olds—not having been long in the district when 
the trouble commenced. 

The tuberculin test was not satisfactory, as the 
temperature was abnormal at the time of injection. 
In one case, although the test was carried out under 
the strictest antiseptic precautions, there was a 
marked local reaction lasting several days, in this 
case the temperature dropped 14 F. within 10 
hours from the time of injection. 

P. Bram, M.R.C.V.S. 


CARELESS CHOKING. 


Seeing Mr. Fairbank’s case in The Record of 
Mechanical congestion of the lungs reminds me 
of a somewhat similar case that occurred in my 
own practice a year or two ago. 

On Saturday afternoon about 4 o’clock I was 
called to see an aged van mare. I found her blow- 
ing tremendously, almost dead. The owner said 
bleed her. I told him that was quite unnecessary 
as she would be dead in a quarter of an hour, which 
proved to be true. I asked the history, and was 
told the mare returned from the town 4 miles 
away at 9 o'clock that morning, showing symptoms 
of colic, and was given some turpeniine, Jaudanum, 
and linseed oil. She was then trotted round the 
meadow, and afterwards given an injection of com- 
mon salt and water. The instrument used for this 
was a brass syringe about 4 feet long, used for 
washing young hops. This treatment had been 
repeated several times. I said to the foreman, “ I 
Suppose the mare coughed when you gave her the 
drinks; he said, ‘Yes, the old thing wouldn’t 
wallow, so we tied her head up toa beam and made 
ler take it.” 1 said, About how much turpentine 
bas she had altogether.” The answer rather stag- 
gered me: “Oh, about half-a-pint I should think, 
ind a teacupful of laudanum and two quarts of oil.” 
‘old him some of the medicine had gone down the 
vind-pipe and choked her, and that they ought to! 

punished for cruelty to animals. The owner re- 
lused to believe it and wanted a post-mortem. I 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


__ An ordinary general gy was held at 10 Red Lion 
; Square, W.C., on Thursday, April 2nd, 1903. Mr. W. 
| Perryman, President, in the chair. There were present 
Messrs. A. L. Butters, J. Rowe, W. Roots, H. M. Single- 
ton, 8. H. Slocock, G. Sutton, H. W. Young, C. E. 
Well, A. Gill, H. A. MacCormack, A. R. Routledge, 
_F. Hobday, J. Bell, W. Caudwell, P. W. D. Smith, J. 
| Macqueen, A. E. Bayley, J. K. Bruce, R. Porch, J. A. 
Nunn, C. J. Humphrey, W. R. Clarke, H. King, P. S. 
Howard, J. E. Richards, G. H. Broad, and E. Lionel 
Stroud, hon. sec., and three visitors. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 
read and signed by the President. 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


The Hon. Sec. read a letter from the Royal Institute 
of Public Health relative to a Congress to be held in 
Liverpool from July 15th to 22nd, and inviting the 
Society to send delegates. 

Mr. Stroup said he had also received a letter from 
_ r. T. Eaton Jones, one of the secretaries to the same 
effect. 

Mr. H.G. Simpson wrote regretting inability to be 
present at the meeting. 

Mr. Burrers proposed that the question of the 
Liverpool Congress stand over for one month, and be 
included in the next agenda. 

Mr. McCorMack seconded, and it was carried 


Morsip SPECIMENS. 


Colonel Nunn exhibited a specimen of Sand weed or 
Scrubb, a small leguminous plant, upon which camels, 
cattle, sheep, goats, and deer not only lived but preser- 
ved excellent condition and gave a fair quantity of milk. 
Those animals, when in a state of freedom, depended 
entirely upon the heavy morning dews which collected 
on the scrubb for their water supply. Horses also did 
well if the grazing was good. The specimen was sent by 
ag A. F. Appleton from the Obbia District, Somali- 
and. 

Mr. RouTLeDGE showed an unusual parasite from 
an Irish horse, and invited suggestions in regard to it. 

Mr. Guu exhibited a fatty tumour taken from a dog. 
The dog weighed 24lbs., and the weight of the tumour 
was 8 ozs. 7 drachms. The tumour was in the lumbar 
region. The dog made a good recovery. 

Prof. Hoppay showed photographs of various cases 
which had a bearing on the paper he was to read that 
evening. The first case was undertaken in conjunction 
with Mr. Garry and Mr, Little, and was that of a cystic 
calculus, which was removed by supra-pubic roe, 
from a male whippet, four years of age, The wound 
healed by first intention and the stitches were removed a 


made this the next morning and he was quite satis- 
fed when I showed him the condition of the mucous 
membranes of the stomach, trachea, and bronchial 
tubes, which were absolutely green. 


Faversham. Ernest Morgan, M.R.C.V | 


COUNCIL ELECTION. 


To the Members of the Veterinary Profession. { 


Gentlemen, Having been nominated by A. 
ian Esq, r.r.c.vs., of Leeds, I beg to offer 
can & candidate for election as a Member of 

*ouncil of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
ns.—Yours most obediently, 
H. Tuomson, V. Colonel, 
April 29th. Director-General, A.V.D. 


. offending organ. 


week later, the animal giving no further trouble. 


| Neither the wound in the bladder nor in the abdomen 


required to be touched again. 

he other photographs mainly had reference to the 
antiseptic healing of wounds, viz., a Kerry cow, on which 
ovariutomy was performed through the flank, the photo 
being taken six days after the operation. The sutures 
had not been removed, and there was no sign of pus. 
2) A bull on which rumenotomy was performed, as it 
had persistent indigestion of some months duration, and 
was getting thinner It was seen in conjunction with 
Mr. Jarvis, of St. Leonards, as it was thought a foreign 
body was present, a lump being felt. On cutting down, 
the Sees was fuund to be a small subcutaneous tumour. 
A couple of bucketfuls of material were removed. The 
photo was taken four days after operation. (3) A case of 
pelvic hernia, in which the bladder was found to be the 
The animal was acollie dog. The blad- 
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der was punctured under strict antiseptic precautions 
several times, but no harm resulted. (4) Two photo- 


graphs of amputated limbs, in one of which he-showed 
the subject before the Society at a previous meeting. 
In neither case did the stumps cause trouble. (5) A 
bitch upon which had been per- 
formed, the animal being pregnant. One puppy was 
left in the top of the horn, as it could not be reached by 
the natural passage. She was in labour 36 hours, and 
he feared the case had been allowed to go too long, but 
recovery ensued and she was still alive. (6) Four.of the 
ten puppies, which he removed from a bull bitch by 
odphoro-hysterectomy. The bitch did well for six weeks 
and then got peritonitis and died. He could not say 
where the infection came from. The pups all did well. 

The PRESIDENT showed a specimen of fracture through 
the symphysis, which he thought was interesting on 
account of Mr. Willis having brought forward such cases 
and explained why animals adducted the limb through 
paralysis of tae obturator nerve. The accident happened 
six years ago, and the most noticeable feature was the 
straddling gait. It was five months before the horse 
could work again, and eventually it died from a twisted 
bowel. The obturator foramen on that side was about 
half the size of the other. A peculiar feature was the 
large size of the acetabular cup. For some time the 
horse rotated the limb a good deal, aftes which it be- 
came somewhat better, but it never again carried the 
limb in a proper position. 

Mr. YounG showed a specimen which he had ob- 
tained from asow’s uterus, in a case of swine fever. The 


only parts of the foetus which he could discover were | 


the scapula, the superior maxillary bone, two ribs, and 
a tooth. 

Mr. Butters, referring to the President’s case, said it 
seemed singular that an animal with such a deformity as 
that should have been able to work in the streets two 

ears, and then not die through any affection of the pary. 

e asked whether the head of the femur was diseased. 

The PRESIDENT replied that the horse had been trotted, 
and very hard worked, on seven days in the week. He 
did ‘not examine the head of the femur. 

Mr. Porcu asked whether it was likely that the 
straddling gait was due to a loss of power from the 
separation of the bones, and not to pressure on the nerve 
afterwards. 

Colonel NuNN said he was asked during the winter to 
see a horse in the hunting field which was said to have 
its back broken. When he saw the animal it was up, 
but had a straddling gait, particularly in the hind limbs. 
A veterinary practitioner from a neighbouring town was 
sent for. The horse was shot, and post-mortem a rupture 
of the psoas muscle was found, but no fracture of any 
sort. 

Professor MACQUEEN, referring to the President’s case, 
did not agree with the remarks of that gentleman con- 
cerning the nature of the fracture. He objected to the 
statement that the symptoms indicated some pressure on 
the obturator nerve, because the course of that nerve in 
the specimen was quite free from disease ; the tracks of 
that nerve on both sides were nearly equal. Apparently 
it wasa case of fracture of the pubes, with some extension 
of the injury to the symphysis. The hip joint was 
diseased, and probably had been anterior to the accident 
to the pubes ; no doubt part of the symptoms were due 
tothat. He was not quite sure that the other hip was 
sound. He wished to propose a vote of thanks to the 
exhibitors of specimens, mainly for the purpose of ex- 
pressing his opinion regarding the nature of the speci- 
mens submitted at those meetings. There was a ten- 
dency to produce rare specimens, which, though interest- 
ing, were not as helpful as those bearing upon every-day 

ractice. Museum specimens were not always the best 
rom the point of view of education. He was much 


obliged to the exhibitors, notwithstanding his criticisms. 


The PRESIDENT, in answer to Professor Macqueens 
remarks, said the mare, previous to that accident, had 
never been lame, so far as he was aware, and he thought 
he would have known, as he had a contract with the firm, 
He suggested to Professor Macqueen that in such a cage 
there would be a good deal of inflammatory deposit 
thrown out, which would exert pressure on the obturator 
nerve. Probably a good deal of the callus was absorbed 
subsequently, there was sufficient time, because the 
animal was not destroyed for two years. 

Mr. HuMpuREys seconded the vote of thanks, and it 
was carried. 


NOMINATION OF FELLOWS. 


The following gentlemen were nominated as Fellows 
of the Society: Messrs. J. B. Turr, F.R.C.V.S, Win. 


ASEPTIC VETERINARY SURGERY, 
By Frepxk. Hospay, F.R.C.V.S. 


Although as long agu as 1850 the principles of anti- 
septic surgery were introduced constantly into veterinary 
practice (for Charlier found out in that year the value 
of boiling his instruments and the necessity for strict 
cleanliness when performing vaginal ovariotomy of 
mares and cows) it remained for oe to bring for- 
ward his wonderful germ theory and Lister to apply it 
in modern times to surgery before the reasons for these 
things were explained and the science of true antiseptic 
work put upon a safe and sure foundation. 

We in the veterinary profession have been somewhat 
| slow to take it up, and [well recollect that so recently 
as my student days it was spoken of as something new, 
whereas even yet, over and over again, one meets with 


as one of the essentials to the healing of a surgical 
wound. The sooner the latter idea is utterly banished 
the better, and if we will bat remember that “ pus” can- 
not be produced except by septic ngewe and that 
these organisms are not in the healthy body before 
operation, we shall soon see that their presence in the 
majurity of surgical wounds can only be accounted for 
by infection either at time of operation or subsequently. 
If at time of operation the operator must take the blame, 
whether the fault lay in some unintentional omission of 
some accident. 

Before proceeding further I wish to make one dog: 
matic assertion, for which I claim no originality. It is 
in respect to whether we can assure antiseptic healing, 
or healing by first intention, in veterinary patients. 

From a careful study of more than 1000 wounds In 4 
parts of the bodies of horses, cattle, dogs, and cats, 1" 
cluding over 300 involving entrance into the abdomen 
or chest, [am prepared most emphatically to assert that 
the veterinary operator can, if he will but take about 
15 minutes extra trouble before commencing his oper 
tion, render the tissues which he is going tv incise into 
such a condition that, if they are not infected ome 
operation, a primary adhesion will be accomplished ; a 
all events in at least 90 per cent. of his cases. ; 

Let us consider for a moment what is done during 
these 15 minutes extra trouble to which I have refer ei 
for it is this, together with careful attention abo " 
during the progress of the operation, and until the oe i 
made by the knife has been made thoroughly airtight ® 
germ proof, that the whole secret lies. There Is 
road to aseptic surgery ; it is only attained bya pom “ 
understanding of the true principles of, and a stilt * 
thorough attention to, strict surgical cleanliness ith 
the words “surgical cleanliness” are synonymous © 


“ ” i commence 
aseptic surgery.” We must admit, to commis. 


that when looked at through aseptic eyes, 0 cally ditty 
ments, our patients, and ourselves are sur 7 he 
until they have been specially mala 


chester ; J. B, A. Hare, M.R.C.V.S., Upper Holloway. 


practitioners who always look upon the formation of pus | 
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former there is no better, safer, easier, or quicker way 
ofsterilising than by boiling. It is cheap and always 
accessible, as a clean saucepan can be found in every 
house. The instruments can be used direct from this 
or, if preferred, transferred to a clean tray containing 
some’ reliable antiseptic solution such as 4 per cent. car- 
bolic acid, creolin, or some agent which will not discolour 
orcorrode them. Personally, [ prefer to take them direct 
from the saucepan and returo them to it until required 
for use again. Cotton wool, swabs, silk, or silkworm 
gut can be sterilised in the same way. If kept at boil- 
ing point for ten minutes the desired effect will be 
assured, Catgut, kangaroo tendon, and such like suture 
materials will not stand boiling, and require special 
methods of sterilisation ; they may be purchased in 
sterilised solution, but if once the bottle has been 
opened care should be taken to soak the material for 
half-an-hour or so in some reliable antiseptic immedi- 
ately before use. : 
I suppose everyone gets to prefer some materials 
rather than others, and for some years I have practically 
discarded all suture material except silk and silkworm 
gut. Both can be had in different lengths and _thick- 
nesses, and both can be thoroughly boiled without de- 
tracting from their strength and value, and silkworm gut 
has the especial advantage for skin wounds that it 
possesses no capillarity, so that if one end of it becomes 
contaminated the material does not soak its way up into 
the interior of the wound. Sponges require a fot of 
cleansing and, to render them sterile, have to be passed 
through processes too complicated for the busy practi- 
tioner. Cotton wool or tow thoroughly boiled is very 
much better, safer, and cleaner, and nowadays its 
price is such that it can be used as lavishly as 
desired. This should be boiled for ten minutes and then 
allowed to stand in a solution of antiseptic of reliable 
strength until required. 
Now let us consider what is to be done to the patient. 
_ Here our medical confréres have a great advantage, as 
their subjects have reasoning powers and are not covered 
witha thick, hairy coat. In regard to the latter, how- 
ever, if we will but take the trouble to use a razor we 
can speedily place ourselves on equal terms in this re- 
spect. It really ought to strike one as the most natural 
thing in the world that the removal of the hair by shav- 
ing should be the first thing to be done when the skin 
is required to be surgically clean, and if one aims at a 
long series of uninterrupted successful wound unions the 
use of the razor is an absolute necessity. I am willing 
toadmit that if the hair is clipped short and the skin 
thoroughly washed and scrubbed with antiseptics, etc., 
we can get a certain proportion of good results, but we 
tan ensure immediate union almost every time if shav- 
ing 18 resorted to ; and operations involving entrance 
into such an important part as the abdomen lose half 
their seriousness under true antiseptic conditions. It is 
very little, if any, extra trouble ; in fact it really saves 
trouble to operator and patient, as for the former it 
means a better view of the site of incision, and for the 
latter it certainly aids to safety and ensures a much 
"ont rapid and secure healing of the wound. And yet 
ow few of us resort to its use; how few of us have 
ever shaved the site of incision of a surgical wound, or 
ve even an alloted space for the razor in our instru- 
a cases ; whereas if once a surgeon can be induced 
ve it a trial the results will speak for themselves, 
he never dreams of ging back to the half measure 
“ merely cutting off the hair. Even for accidental 
vunds, tistule and sinuses, it is really astonishing how 


object of the o 


_ By way of demonstrating this I have on several occas- 
ions, when opportunity has offered to treat two similar 
wounds on the same animal at the same time, shaved 
the area around one and omitted to do so with the 
other in order to observe the difference, and, although 
both have been treated similarly in regard to antiseptics 
it is really most marked. The shaved one will hea 
quite a week or ten days sooner than the other, and 
what is of much more importance, the irritation in the 
shaved one is practically nz/ and the scar left is very 
much less perceptible. The dog isan exceptionally good 
subject on which to demonstrate this, as everyone Some 
this animal’s tendency to lick a wound if it is irritable. 
This irritability does not exist if foreign bodies are not 
present, and even sutures are not necessarily a source of 
irritation if not contaminated. Solong as the wound 
is surgically clean a dog and even a monkey will not 
touch the sutures; the presence of the pus-producing 
organism is the main thing to avoid. 

I have dwelt rather long on the use of the razor be- 
cause I consider that it is such a simple precaution and 
one within the reach of everyone, and yet you will I am 
sure agree with me that its use is not as generally adop- 
ted as it ought to be. 

To proceed then with the preparation of the patient : 
Having exposed the skin we must now cleanse it. We 
have been told recently in a paper written for 7'he 
British Medical Journal that to render the human skin 
absolutely sterile is almost an impossibility, as organisms 
have been cultivated from hands which have been sub- 
mitted to must thorough and elaborate precautions, but 
at the same time one must admit that the results 
attained both in human and veterinary surgery show 
that even if the skin has not been rendered quite so 
sterile that a bacteriologist cannot find any organisms, it 
has been so cleansed that the leucocytes have no trouble 
whatever in dealing with the few which are left, and in 
repelling invaders so satisfactorily that the healing of 
the breach made by the knife is a comparatively easy 
matter. Having then rewoved the first coating, the 
hair, the next thing is to get rid of the grease and dirt. 
The necessary lathering with soap and hot water and 
the subsequent shaving must have taken off the top 
layer, but for the natural grease of the skin something 
further is required, and in order to dissolve this there is 
nothing better than ether or some preparation containing 
it. Spirit, turpentine and several other agents are used, 
but turpentine has the disadvantage that to the skin of 
most of our animals it is very irritant, and even if it 
does not blister it produces a rubefacient effect which is 
to be avoided. Ether, or better still ether soap (a fluid 
preparation combining the cleansing effects of ether and 
soap) are the best. We take, we will say, the latter, 
again scrub the skin thoroughly, wash off with fresh 
clean antiseptic, swab dry with antiseptic wadding, and 
the site of incision is ready for the scalpel. 

From this time forward until the completion of the 
operation the greatest care must be taken that the 
wound does not come in contact with anything not 
surgically clean. It is irrational to make scalpels, 
forceps, silk, etc. aseptic, and then let them touch the 
surgically dirty surroundings, and afterwards the wound. 
It they fall or get in contact with unclean things they 
must at once be disinfected. Having completed the 
ration, and thoroughly cleansed the 
wound of all blood clots etc. the final step is to en- 


deavour as far as possible to replace the tissue layers in 
the places in which they were before being divided. To 
do this sutures are employed, and these having been 


the. will improve when the hair has been shaved from 
“ir edges ; the short stubbly roots forms an excellent | 
resting place for 


tion from any outside source. ; 
dirt and dirt-producing organisms, and long that it is inconvenient to manipulate them in the 


rendered aseptic must be inserted without = 
They should not be so 


when the hair is left long every surgeon knows the great hand, as an otherwise aseptic operation may be spoiled 
~ culty experienced in keeping the surrounding edges | by the dragging of suture material over a portion of skin 
™ becoming a matted, filthy eyesore. 


! which has not been cleansed. To avoid this the better 
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plan is to take it straight out of the saucepan or anti- | anzsthetics and rational methods of securing are very 
| important essentials to success, whilst the help of a good 


septic solution, coil it up in the hand, and hold it there 
during use. There seems to be some difference of 
Opinion as to what materials are the best to use, and as 
to the distance the sutures should be placed from each 
other, also as to the length of time they should remain 
wm situ. As I said a few minutes ago silk, silkworm gut, 
kangaroo tendon, and catgut are the chief materials 
obtainable, and personally speaking the two former are 
my favourites, solely because they can be boiled, and in 
the case of silkworm gut there is the additional advan- 
tage that it possesses no capillarity. Given sterilised 
gut, an aseptic wound, and an hermetically sealed finish 
with some such material as orthoform or iodofurm and 
collodion, and one needn’t have the slightest anxiety. 

In regard to the distance between the sutures I have 
gone to considerable trouble to experiment on this 
point, and as a result always ngw place them close, 
about one-third or one-fourth of #o inch apart. Espec- 
ially is this of importance for abdominal operations, as 
if the sutures are far apart serious consequences may 
ensue. To complete matters, after suturing, dry the 
wound (swabbing with ether will materially hasten this 
by the rapid evaporation it causes) and hermetically seal 
it from outside contamination with some antiseptic 
wound gelatin, or such material as orthoform, or iodoform 
and collodion. 

In more than 90 per cent. of cases there need be no 
anxiety even after the most severe operations, and the 
only after treatment necessary will be the ultimate re- 
moval of the sutures with scissors and forceps. This 
may take place in three or four days or it may be done 
in a week or even a fortnight. 
hysterectomy of the pregnant uterus in the little toy 
bitch you saw at the last meeting, they were removed 
on the fourth day. In one of the cases I have at home 
at the present time and intended to bave brought here 
to-night the animal’s abdomen was operated upon more 
than three weeks ago, and I have purposely left the 
sutures im situ to show how little inconvenience they 
cause. In the supra-pubic cystotomy case of which [ 
have the specimen here, they were removed a week 
afterwards, the bladder sutures being absolutely un- 
touched. 

If swelling occurs don’t be in a hurry to lay the wound 
open ; if it has been made aseptically this will only be 
serum and will, if left alone, become absorbed. [If atall 
in doubt insert a clean probe between the lowest sutures 
and squeeze out the contents. Recollect that it cannot be 


~~ if you have been surgically clean when operating and 
ve 


hermetically sealed the wound so thorcughly after- 
wards that contamination from the outside cannot take 


ace. 

A word now about the old time sayings one still hears 
and reads of regarding the difficulty experienced in pre- 
venting animals from tearing out sutures etc. The idea 
is still prevalent that the horse will bite or rub the 
stitches out, and that the dog or cat will lick them out. 
ln reality this is not the case if the operation is done 
antiseptically. Jt7s a most rare thing for an animal to 
interfere with its sutures if only the wound is aseptic. 
It is the presence of pus which causes the irritation, and 
if this does not form the wound will heal without 
trouble. This is easily demonstrated by any of us in 
the case of an animal like the dog, whose tendency to 
lick sore places is proverbial. If two wounds are ob- 
served on the same animal and one is dressed thoroughly 
antiseptically and the other left, the latter will be a con- 
stant source of irritation and the former will be left 

One, 

Personally I do not bandage a surgical wound either 
horse, cow, dog, or cat once a year, nor is it necessary to do 
so if strict — is observed and the collodion plan is 
used afterwards. 

Lastly, there is no question that the employment of 


In the case of ovaro- | 


colleague is invaluable if it can be obtained. 

So much, then, for the instruments and the patient— 
now a word or two about the operator. 

In veterinary practice we have many disadvantages 
when compared with our medical confréres. Our 
patients must be handled by ourselves, or at all events 
we must superintend everything carefully. Could all 
our operations be worked with the aid of a brother prac- 
titioner to get the patient cast or otherwise secured our 
work would be much simplified ; but fees and other 
things prevent this. However, we can at all events doa 
great deal towards attaining aseptic results even under 
our adverse conditions. Having secured our patient we 
must prepare ourselves for the actual operation, and this 
is done by thoroughly scrubbing the hands and aails 


with soap, nail brush and hot water containing antisep- ~ 


tic of reliable strength for some minutes, allowing the 
hands to soak in the fluid ; then with ether, spirit, or 
(better still) ether soap, and, lastly, rinsing with some 
fresh antiseptic. After that care must be taken that the 
hand which is going to touch the wound or the instru- 
ments does not come in contact with anything which has 
not been sterilised until all is finished. It is no trouble, 
in fact it is simplicity itself, and requires merely a little 
extra care. 

Tosummarise them briefly, then, the main details are : 


(1) For the Instruments.—(a) Sterilise by boiling or 
placing for some time in disinfectant solution of 
reliable strength. 

(2) For the Patient.—(a) Shave off the hair, using hot 
water and soap lather. i 

(>) Scrub the skin with ether soap and hot disinfectant 
solution, such as creolin, chinosol, or else scrub 
with ether, spirit, or some such agent which is 
known as a solvent for fat and is not at the same 
time a violent irritant. es 

(c) Scrub once more with some clean disinfectant 
solution. 

(d) Swab the site of the incision dry. 

(e) During the operation be careful not to allow the 
sterilised instruments, silk, etc., to touch anything 
which has not been disinfected. Contamination 
of the operator’s hands and the site of incision 
must likewise be carefully guarded against. _ 

(f) Suture close, especially after abdominal section and 
in wounds (such as those of the bladder and uterus) 
of cavities which secrete or contain fluid. i 

(3) For the Operator.—(a) Scrub and soak the hao 
and nails with soap, nail brush, and hot disinfectant 
solution. 

(b) Scrub again with ether soap, spirit, ether or some 
substance which will remove grease from the skin. 

(c) Scrub or swill well in clean antiseptic solution. ved 

(d) Do not touch anything which has not been rende 
aseptic until the operation is completed. ‘l 

All these are practicable—and to follow them out . 
give results which are no less gratifying than astoup Te 

to those who have not yet given them a fair = a 

merely swill the skin for a second or two wit . “ 

septics and dip the hands just in and out of nog 
tion is worse than useless. It can only lead to hi h. if 

and is apt to bring discredit on principles a 

roperly understood and followed out, will * aa 
ute certainty preserve many thousands of see Se of 

reflect due credit on the operator. The penny a 

antiseptic principles has made surgery 20 

it no longer gives the uncertain sequel which ! 

do under the old-fashioned régime. 


Discussion. 

Professor MAacQqueEN thanked Professor Hob 
his very instructive paper, but did not agree. inction 
nor with hiy conclusions. He thought a 
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should have been made between accidental wounds and 
surgical wounds. In every day practice one had to 
meet with wounds which were already septic, and they 
had to be dealt with as best they could. There was not 
much opening for the principles of aseptic surgery 
when it was necessary to prospect and search in the 
body, however highly imbued with those principles the 
surgeon might be. Probably it would be unfair to en- 
large much on that theme because the essayist scarcely 
touched upon it, he merely hinted that accidental wounds 
might be treated on the same lines. Professor Hobday 
said that when those principles were carried out 90 per 
cent. of the wounds would heal by first intention. But 
would 90 per cent. of castration wounds heal by first 
intention ? or would that be so with exploratory wounds 
in the abdomen? In _ certain operations involving 
division of a nerve perhaps that figure might hold, or 
even ahigher one, but that wound was a trivial one. In 
the case of large wounds of some inches in extent it was 
a mistake to fix the expectation of healing by first inten- 
tion as high as 90 per cent. He agreed that absence of 
suppuration was most desirable, although the feeling was 
not yet dead that suppuration in the course of healing 
was to be commended, and some good operators still be- 
lieved the results were better where suypuration occur- 
red. But he could not agree with the essayist that sup- 
puration was always avoidable, or even in 90 per cent. 
otthe cases. The difficulty lay chiefly in the surround- 
ings of the operation. To obviate suppuration the 
operation would have to be done either in the country 
or ina selected place, and the animal would have to be 
at once transferred to a place which had been thoroughly 
disinfected. The author enlarged upon disinfection of 
the skin of the operator. He (Prof. Macqueen) had per- 
formed operations, but he had never paid that attention 
to disinfection of his hands which was insisted on, nor 
togo thruugh the various formule which had been laid 
down, and yet he believed his results were as good as 
anybody’s. It was true that by removing the hair of 
the unimal some advantage was gained, but the hair of 
the horse was not usually in such a contaminated condi- 
tion as to demand that. He had often operated without 
removing more hair than a pair of scissors would effect. 
He did not know that the sutures should be composed 
of any particular material, but the condition in which 
the material was used should be considered. The essay- 
st said he conducted his operation aseptically, and yet 
he clipped out the sutures in three or four days. Why 
should that be necessary with asepsis? Apparently 


was too particular, and as he got older he would pro- 
bably discard some of his precautions, which he (Prof. 
regarded as superfluous. 

Colonel NUNN said that at one time he had a great 
deal of operative practice. The essayist had not differ- 
entiated between operations on the larger and on the 
smaller animals, His experience was that success was 
more difficult to achieve with large than with small 
animals. He asked whether Professor Hobday had 
noticed the results t» vary according to climate, because 
in Northern India, where most of his own experience 
was gained, the results were better on clear and bright 
days than on muggy, close and damp days. He agreed 
with Professor Macqueen that there was not much im- 
portance in the material of the sutures, but there was in 
the possibility of contamination. He had used the 
sutures in tubes from which they could be drawn »ut as 
required through a huie in the top. He always shaved 
the operation area, and advocated a safety razor for the 
purpose. He asked whether Professor Hobday derived 
any benetit from boiling his instruments in a soda solu- 
tion, as recommended in works on surgery. 

Mr. CauDWELL asked whether, in castrating colts, after 
removing the testicles the essayist had sewn over the 
skin and procured healing by first intention. He had 
poet soe met with tetanus after docking ; was there 
any means of so dealing with the wound that tetanus 
would not supervene? With regard to abdominal 
operations he reminded bis hearers that in many parts 
of the country speyers of sows took no precautions ; 
they often put their filthy hands into the wounds, even 
with earth upon them, yet bad results were uncommon. 
He believed it was generally conceded that the peritoneal 
cavity had great powers of dealing with micro-organisms. 
Mr. Humpureys thought all would agree that the 
rendering of the patient aseptic should be the first pre- 
caution, and he found pellets of perchloride of mercury 
very useful for the purpose. He had not used boiled 
cotton wool in his practice ; he put it in the oven and 
baked it. He regarded the paper as dealing with only 
surgical wounds. There was a great difference between 
those and accidental wounds, because in the former case 
a certain amount of time was available for getting the 
animal into a fit condition for operation. In accident 
cases the surgeon had to do the best he could at the 
time, and sometimes the case happened at some distance 
from one’s home, so that use had to be made of the best 
implements procurable at an ordinary farm house. He 
quite agreed as to the value of a good assistant in such 


some contamination had occurred ; it was the wrong 
material, or it was in a wrong condition. Carbolized | 


cases. He endorsed what had been said about speyers. 
He had known an ordinary speyer drop his knife in the 


catgut required no further interference. In most in- | dirt and then spey a sow without wiping it, and yet 


stances he thought the sutures should be cut short. To 

leave them long was a breach of the requirements of 

aseptic surgery. Those principles were excellent, but 
they could ever be applied in general veterinary prac- | 
tee, especially in towns, until the fees were such that | 
specially appointed places could be used, and the horses 
transferred to aseptic loose boxes. The great point was 
to fix the minimum requirement for such operations, 
not the absolute minimum, because there would be 
anger if the quest were —— too clorely. To show 
ws the precautions usually set out in books were super- 
‘uous, he instanced castration on cryptorchids. At one 
¢ he was careful to cleanse the hand and the wound 
he a8 well as tokeep the wound clean throughout. He 
— that up, and found it was sufficient to work 
ke 42 to 3 per cent. solution of any antiseptic, even 
it fluid would do. It had also been supposed that if 
a bad been placed in the rectum it should not be 
it Into the abdominal cavity, even after disinfection. 
&r considerable =) er of that proceeding he could 
Sar was very little risk connected with it. In 
t ‘toadvance veterinary surgery it was desirable to | 
‘Vand simplify the details. He believed the essayist ' 


prompt recovery occurred. But the results were always 
better where proper cleanliness was observed. 

Mr. RouTLEDGE said be was present at the operation 
upon the terrier by Professor Hobday, and could testify 


‘to the thoroughness with which that gentleman carried 


out the principles which he advocated. He thought no 
speaker had shewn that any disadvantage was likely to 
follow the adoption of antiseptic principles ; and surely 
if une erred at all it was better to do so on the safe side. 
He was a convert to the author’s plan of careful prepara- 
tion of the site of operation. He did a considerable 
number of neurectomies, and since he had used ether 
soap and cut the hair very short—he had not yet used 
the razor, but intended to do so in future—he had got 
better results, and could produce figures giving quite 
90 per cent. of good results. : : 
Mr. Porcu asked whether, in doing a neurectomy, it 
was possible to keep the hands from touching any part 
which had not been surgically cleansed. He thought 
that would be very difficult to avoid. ; ; 
Professor Hospay, in replying on the Ciscussion, said 
he did not agree with the statement that antiseptic 
principles a never be properly applied in ordinary 
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veterinary practice. He regarded his own practice as an 
ordinary one, and if the operator would only give the 
necessary fifteen minutes preparation he would obtain 
the results which he, Professor Hobday, had mentioned, 
not only on the small animals, but on the large ones 
also. He thought Mr. Routledge would get even better 
results when he used the razor. If an artery or nerve 
were accidentally cut he admitted the wound was fre- 
uently troublesome on account of the blood clot which 
ormed underneath, and it would be unsafe to get to the 
bleeding vessel to tie it. A point which interested them 
as general practitioners was the question of fees. He 
believed more could be charged for an operation per- 
formed in the way he had described. The converse of 
that had been put to him, namely, that as bottles of 
lotion, etc,, would be required there was no need for such 
a high fee being charged. That had been put to him by 
country practitioners, and was true, but as the results 
were so good the operator was justified in charging an 
amount which would cover half-a dozen bottles of lotion. 
He now seldom bothered with his patients again after 
the operation, except to just look at them if they were 
in his own infirmary. Professor Macqueen had spoken 
of removing the sutures after a certain time, but why 
should they be leftin ? They were only put in for the 
purpose of uniting the edges. He had left the sutures 
in in two of the animals in his infirmary because he had 
intended to bring them up to the Society for inspection, 
but did not come straight to the meeting. In neither 
case had the wounds been touched after the operation. 
He did not agree that removal of the hair in the horse 
was of no special advantage, nor with Professor Mac- 
queen’s remark about the hands of the operator, Of 
course the hands, especially in a place like London, 
easily got soiled, and he was pate A 5 not to operate on 
an abdominal case on a day when he touched a dirty 
abscess, or had done a post-mortem. Healing by first 
intention was as common in London as elsewhere, 
though he preferred to operate in the country, so that 
the animal could be turned into a field afterwards. 
With regard to the material for the sutures, he agreed 
that the actual material was not of the first importance ; 
the great point was to get it antiseptic. But his prefer- 
ence for silk and silkworm gut was due to the readiness 
with which it could be disinfected. Catgut bought in 
bottles, when taken out, was liable to contamination ; 
and his experience of buying it on bobbins was that 
those bobbins generally kinked and went wrong at the 
critical moment. Perhaps he ought to have made the 
title of his paper a littie clearer on the question of acci- 
dental wounds. With regard to putting the hand into 
the inguinal canal after having had it in the rectum in 
operating on cryptorchids, he had seen Professor Mac- 
queen do it, and the case do well afterwards, but it was 
a procedure he had never carried out himself, and he 
would be chary about doing so. If his case went wrong 
after doing that, he would be strongly inclined tu 
blame himself. If he had no assistant present whom 
he could trust he put the left arm in. He thought 
Professor Macqueen contradicted himself somewhat 
for he said he used to cleanse his hands and the wound 
but did not do so now, but used Jeyes’ fluid, which of 
course was one of the best antiseptics. He did not like 
the safety razor referred to by Colonel Nunn; it did 
not get properly into the curves and hollows. He did 
not see any special advantage in boiling the instruments 
in an alkali, except when they were returned from the 
instrument makers, at which time they were obviously 

easy. He had not much experience in operating in 

ifferent climates, but naturally preferred a bright clear 
day. He ought really to have omitted mentioning 
castration wounds and spaying wounds; but in the 
former case great cleanliness resulted in much less pain 
to the colt. Healing of a scrotal wound by first in- 
tention was not always advisable. It had been done 


and reported apon by a German operator, and his cop. 
clusion was that it was not always advisable. He did 
not close the wound with collodion, but sutured the 
edges together. Ina part like that healing by first jp. 
tention could hardly be expected, because of continuity 
of the parts with those not rendered aseptic. The 
scrotum lay between the thighs, and the colt would 
not keep still, and every chance of infection was thys 
afforded. Antiseptic docking of tails had been tried, but 
the fees in this country would not permit it as a general 
—. and too much of the hair must not be removed. 

he wound took a long time to heal, but the percentage 
of cases of tetanus was small, Such an operation as 
amputation of the leg of a dog he always carried out 
antiseptically, and there was no irritation afterwards, 
There was a difficulty in carrying sterilised wool in 
sterilised cases. In reply to Mr. Porch’s question he 


had not found any difficulty from touching the un- - 


cleansed parts during the operation ; he allowed simply 
his elbows to touch those parts. 

Mr. Porcu proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
essayist for his paper, and said he thought veterinary 
surgeons ought to try to emulate his practice. 

Mr. GILL seconded, and it was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the President concluded the 
meeting. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting was held at the North Eastern Hotel, 


‘Darlington, on Friday, March 13th. In the absence of 


the President (Mr. E. H. Pratt, of Northallerton) Mr. 
Wilson, of Yarm, presided, and the members present 
were Messrs. J. H. Taylor and C. U. Hill, Darlington; 
A. Peele, West Hartlepool; H. Peele, Durham; E. 
Nicholson, Wolsingham ; A. C. Forbes, Bishop Auck- 
land ; and W. Awde, hon. sec., Stockton. 

On the motion of Mr. A. Peele, seconded by Mr. Hill, 
the minutes of the previous meeting were adopted. 


THE GRIEVANCES OF THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


The SEcrETARY intimated that immediately after the 
last meeting he received a letter from the War Office, 
signed by Lieut.-Col. Nunn, which stated that the whole 
—- of the grievances of the officers of the Army 

eterinary Department was being considered by a com- 
mittee of which Lord Hardwicke was president. 

Letters acknowledging the receipt of a resolution 00 
this subject from the Association had been received from 
the following Members of Parliament ; Colonel Sadler, 
Middlesboro’ ; J. M. Paulton, Bishop Auckland ; John 
Wilson, Durham ; the Hon. F. W. Lambton, South-East 
Durham ; H. Pike Pease, Darlington ; and Jokn Hutton, 
Richmondshire. They all stated that if the matter 
came before the House it should have their best atten- 
tion. 


DurHam County CouNCcIL AND VETERINARY 
SurRGEON’s FEEs. 


The Secretary stated that he had received oh 
from the Clerk to the Durham County Council ( “ 
Simey) with reference to the Association’s letter of 3st 
July. Itstated that the Executive Committee had pro 
cured information relative to the amount of fees allow 
to the veterinary surgeons in adjoining counties, # 
they found they were practically the same as pal > 
that Council, and therefore they could not recomme 
the County Council to increase them. se allen 

The CuarRMAN said he thought they might 
that letter to lie on the table. 1 ould do 

The Szcrerary said he did not think they sh 
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that. They should rather use their influence with mem- 
bers of the County Council in their own districts, par- 
ticularly with members of the Contagious Diseases 
Animal Committee. 

Mr. PeeLe (West Hartlepool) said it was scandalous 
aman should have to examine 100 sheep for sheep scab 
or 5s. 

' Mr. Peete (Durham) said he knew the executive com- 
mittee had been to some trouble to find out what was 

id in other counties. Then there was another thing to 
which exception was taken. He believed the Associa- 
tion made the request that the fees should be on the 
same basis as those paid by the Board of Agriculture. 

Mr. TAYLOR said that was the suggestion made. 

Mr. PEELE (West Hartlepool) said he thought at the 
time that was a mistake. 

Mr. Peete (Durham) said he believed that had great 
weight with the committee. It was felt they were ask- 
ing too much. 

r. TAYLOR said the Durham County Council did not 

y the same fees as the North Riding of Yorkshire 
bounty Council, the fees being higher in the latter case. 

Mr. Peete (Durham) said the committee reckoned 
the fees paid by them were as good and even better than 
some they inquired from. 

Mr. TayLor said if they paid the same fees as those 
paid in the North Riding it would not be so bad. 

The SECRETARY explained that the North Ridin 
Council when approached raised their fees. They use 
to allow 5s. for the first hour and 2s. for each subse- 
quent hour, and now they allowed 2s. 6d. after the first 
hour and sixpence a mile each way for travelling. 

Mr. PeELe (West Hartlepool) said they should have a 
uniform fee of half-a guinea and 1s. per mile. 

Mr. TaYytor said that when the matter was brought 
before the North Riding Council they saw the thing at 
once and agreed that the figure was ridiculously small. 
The Durham County Council, however, appeared to 


_ think differently. 


It was decided to let the matter rest for the prssent. 
‘The Secrrrary said he had received a communica- 
tion from both the Royal Institute ot Public Health and 
the Sanitary Institute asking them to send delegates to 
the forthcoming Congresses. The first named is fixed to 
beheld at Liverpool July 15-21, and that of the Sani- 
tary Institute at Bradford July 7-11. 

A letter had also been received from Mr. T. Eaton 
Jones, M.R.C.V.S., of Liverpool, Secretary of the Bac- 
teriological Section of the Liverpool Conference, ex- 
pressing the hope that the Association would see fit to 
send delegates as special matters affecting the veterinary 
profession would be discussed. 

Mr. TayLor proposed that they send a delegate to 
each Conference, the President to visit one and the 
Secretary the other. He thought it was a pity they 
didn’t send to the Congress at Manchester last year, 
when it would be rte oma! he proposed that a dele- 
gate should be sent but his proposition was ontorted, as 
tumbers cf members of their profession were there. He 
thought they were making a mistake in not attending 
these Conferences, for they only had themselves to 
wo if they were not properly recognised as a pro- 

Mr. Hi. seconded, remarking that it was their duty 
to send delegates to these meetings. 

t. A. PEELE said there was their own National 


Veterinary Medical meeting. Why not attend it’s 


Meetings ? 

Mr. H, Peete said he thought the Liverpool Congress 
= be of more service to them than the one to be 

ld at Bradford. 

t. Taytor then amended his proposition to the effect 

del a8 perhaps their funds would not permit sending a 
Vi ti to both they send a delegate to Liverpool, and 

'. Hill agreeing, the motion was agreed to. 


The President is{to be asked to attend and if he is un- 
able, the Secretary. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 


A letter was read from the Secretary of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons stating that the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, after carefully considering the 
question of the representation of the profession in Parlia- 
ment, they had been unable to come to any decision 
to run a candidate. 


INTERESTING SPECIMAN FROM YARM. 


The CHAIRMAN said they would doubtless have seen 
something in the local papers about a lamb chop bone 
being found in the crop of a chicken. In handing round 
the specimen he explained that the bone had worked be- 
tween the thorax and the wing. About four inches of 
bone had worked through and the owner said the bird 
hadn’t been doing weli since the summer. (Laughter.) 


PARTURITION. 
By James H. Taytor, F.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen,—In response to a request fiom our worthy 
President to prepare a paper for to-day’s meeting, I was 
somewhat at a loss what subject to write about, not on 
account of the scarcity of subjects but rather to choose 
one which might interest us, and cause a good discussion. 
For this reason I thought that a few remarks upon par- 
turition might answer the purpose fairly well, for at 
this season of the year we who are almost all engaged 
in country practice are liable any minute to be called to 
a case of foaling or calving ; it is with reference to these 
cases in mares and cows that I intend to occupy your 
time a little this afternoon. I am afraid I can tell you 
nothing very new with reference to the subject, and 
much that I shall say will be common knowledge to you 
all ; still, I trust many ideas will be exchanged durin 
the discussion, for it is only by the free exchange o 
gur ideas and methods that any good can result from 
our meetings. 

A few words first of all with reference to instruments 
required in these cases. N>» elaborate set is necessary in 
my opinion. Given six good ropes, a set of wooden 
pulleys, two hooks, each with an eyelet to which a rope 
may be fastened, an embryotomy knife, and a crutch if 
you like, I'll warrant we can tackle gp the 
greater number of these cases. Occasionally when hydo- 
cephalus or ascites is present a trocar and canula are 
necessary ; these are uncommon cases, but it is always 
well to be prepared for them. I have sometimes heard 

ulleys spoken of as things which should not be used. I 
hold that when used ge they are indispensible to 
your outfit, for with them you get a nice steady, and 
what is most necessary, continuous traction. If as is 
often the case you arrive at a farm to foal a mare and 
find only a couple or three men to —_ you, you are in 
for a rough time if you have no pulleys. had an 
experience only the other day when five men could 
not draw away a calf; first one pulled, then another, 
and one or two not at all, although they were puffing 
and blowing and making a great ado as if they were 
doing all the work. When the pulleys were used the 
calf came away at once, causing no damage ; and surely 
this is no uncommon occurrence in our experience. 

Now as to the position of the mare and cow during our 
interference. I always like them standing, and usuall 
in mares, at any rate, you can keep them on their 
feet, although of course this is not always possible, for 
the mare may throw herself down, or be down when we 
arrive, and will not or may not be able to get up, and 
in these cases we must do the best we can, and raise the 
hind quarters with bags of straw, and if the mare be 
very violent it may be necessary to hobble her for our 
own safety. 
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In the case of cows, which are often very stupid and 
sulky and go down often just as we are getting along 
very well, we can do the same as in the case of mares, 
but I find the placing of a butcher’s creel, such as on 
which sheep are killed in front of the hind legs well 
covered with straw to prevent injury to the udder and 
abdomen very useful. Particularly is this useful in pre- 
sentations when the tail is presented, for by bending the 
knees the cow falls on the support with her hind 
quarters elevated, the calf goes forward, or is more 
easily pushed forward, and one has much more room to 
draw up the hind legs, and in addition a good deal of 
the straining is overcome. 

I have never used chloroform in these cases, but be- 
lieve—more particularly in foaling cases—its adminis- 
tration is attended with good results, if given in ounce 
doses which may be repeated if necessary if the straining 
is very violent. I find a good dose of chlorodyne answers 
the purpose very well, but unless the straining is very 
violent generally do not give any sedative until the foetus 
has been got away. 

With reference to antiseptics we must adopt oes | 
precaution we can, and use them when possible, althoug 
this is most difficult in many cases. It is all very well to 
talk about thoroughly asepticising all instruments and 
ropes and keeping them so, but go to a foaling case in 
the middle of the night, find your patient in a draughty 
loose box or stable straining Joona to force her rectum 
out, and indeed one sometimes sees the bowel come 
out like a telescope each time she strains, and you are 
perhaps over the boot top in filth, say you boil every- 
thing before you start, then thoroughly disinfect them, 
ten chances to one as soon as you introduce your arm 
into the vagina, get a rope secured, down comes the 
mare taking the rope with her, your assistants bolt into 
the hay rack or out of the door, perhaps knock over 
the bucket in which you have your instruments, and if 
one of them is holding the embryotomy knife he is sure 
to let it drop. No, gentlemen, our first effort must be to 
remove the foetus as expeditiously and carefully as possi- 
ble, then afterwards make as thoroughly aseptic as lies 
in our power the uterus and vagina. Before introducing 
the hand, however, we ought always to smear our arms 
with carbolised oi], and when the foal or calf is ready 
for delivery thoroughly grease the vagina with lard, as 
this, in my experience, facilitates delivery very much. 

The natural presentation, as you all know, in foaling 
and calving is when the head and fore legs of the foetus 
are presented, but in these cases we are rarely called in, 
for delivery is usually easily accomplished. Sometimes 
however, only one foreleg is presented, and at other 
times the head and neither foreleg, but these cases don’t 
present much difficulty, for the fore-leg is easily found 
in the one case, the head pushed back well into the 
uterus after securing it, and the fore legs then found and 
drawn into the vagina in the other case. Sometimes in 
these cases when the head only is presented, and on 
account of the straining the neck bet head are pushed 
into the vagina, it is no uncommon thing in my experi- 
ence to arrive and find that the head has been drawn 
out and cut off, but for what reason I can never under- 
stand, unless it is with the idea that it will be one bit 
less of the calf to take away, and the best thing to do 
is to secure what you can ; but it is a stupid idea and 
often causes you a lot of trouble, for in all probability 
three or four men have been tugging away and got the 
neck and shoulder well wedged into the pelvis, the parts 
have got dry, and it takes you a time to push the neck 
and shoulders back, and you are lucky if you do not 
sometimes get your hand cut with the vertebra. As a 
rule after the calf has been pushed back it is not diffi- 
cult to raise the fore legs one by one, for they are 
usually just‘near the pubis ; if, however, they are turned 


_ backwards it is necessary to pass a rope round the arm 
as near the knee as we can, and draw the leg forward, 


then pass the rope over the knee to the fetlock, gen 
raise it into the vagina, and repeat the operation wi 
the other leg. In almost all cases of foaling that require 
our assistance the foal is usually dead, but in calving 
the opposite is commonly met with. If the fetus jg 
living we must guide the head into the pelvis. If dead 
we can put a rope firmly round the neck or a hook in the 
orbit to assist delivery. A word of caution is needed ip 
drawing the leg forward, whether it be a fore one or g 
hind one, and that is to always protect the foot with 
the palm of the hand to prevent injury to the uterus, for 
I have been to cases where the foot has torn the uterus. 
through rougb interference by a novice. 

Let us now notice one or two of the more important 
mal-presentations. 

A not uncommon presentation in heifers with a big 
calf, is both fore legs in the passage with perhaps just 


the nose to feel, or, as is generally the case, nothing” 


to feel of the head of the foetus, and we can at once 
see that there is no room for the calf to come. In 
these cases I think the good advice once given to me 
always stands good, namely, “don’t pull at anything 
and make the matter worse, but make more room by 
reducing the size of the calf.” This of course can only 
be done by performing embryotomy of one or both fore- 
legs to start with ; usually both must come off before 
we can feel the head, or at any rate before we cap 
get it into the pelvis. It is no use wasting an hour 
or so by trying to find the head, and when we have 
done so, perhaps endeavoured to draw it forward, find 
there is no room for it to come. Our experience 
ought to tell us at once when examining the position 


what room we have ; if there is not enough then lose 


no time but remove the limbs. 

One or two points are necessary to remember in 
embryotomy. When removing the leg of the fetus 
have it drawn as far forward as you can and make 
one, and only one, bold incision as far up the shoulder 
as you can right down to the foot, and don’t cut the 
skin from round the fetlock joint until the skin is 
thoroughly separated from the limb. When the limbs 
are removed if the head is not already there we find 
it usually turned back, the side of the face being 
against the thorax, or it may be down in the direction 
of the udder, it must be brought forward, however, or 
upwards as the case may be, either by taking bold of 
the head, or if that wont do putting a hook in the 
orbit, the top orbit naturally being the best. In using 
the hook we must always remember to keep our hand 
en it during traction by the rope, so as to detect at once 
any sign of slipping. On no account fix the hook, with- 
draw the hand and assist in pulling the rope ; as often 
the hook slips and may tear the uterus. Sometimes 
even now delivery cannot be accomplished, and it may 
be necessary to remove the contents of the thoracic or 
abdominal cavity to gét more room and if after this the 
foetus sticks at the hips, we must return it and deliver 
by the hind legs, and sometimes it is necessary to re 
move one of these before our labours are successful. 

Another presentation which is commonly met with in 
mares is when all four legs are in the pelvis and there is 
no head to feel, this condition being very common 10 DY 
experience. 

well remember the first case I had of this 80 
It was in a big cart mare, and she was down on 0 
arrival and could not get up, and she was straining 
very violently. I never felt more puzzled in my "! 
than upon introducing the hand into the vagina. the 
had been told and read that the best way to nae the 
foetus in this condition was to draw it away the 
hind limbs. I therefore tried this method, wit iis 
result that the foal got so firmly wedged in - sere 
that its removal was never accomplished. U se 
this might have been due to my want of exper! cane 
which was not great at that time, for it was my 5TS 
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of such a condition of things, and the delivery had been 
described so easily during lectures at College that one 
never saw any difficulty in these cases then—but how 
different the actual experience is. Since then I have 
never risked this way of delivery, unless, of course, both 
hind legs were presented, only perhaps the feet of the 
fore ones felt, when this method may be tried success- 
fully. But the condition I refer to is when the hind 
legs are presented perhaps up the hocks, and the fore ones 
to the knees, and our first examination leads us to think 
there is not enongh room, for I find that if we push the 
fore legs back, draw the hind ones out, the fore legs 
seem to wedge, and we risk injury to the mare. For 
this reason I never risk it, but think it best in 90 per 
cent. of the cases to remove the fore legs, and draw the 
fetus away with the hind ones. By so doing we get 
much more room, the great danger of wedging the foetus 
in the pelvis is toa great extent obviated. The same 
procedure could be adopted with the cow. 

The presentation which I look upon as one of the 
most difficult to overcome in the mare is when the tail 
and buttocks only are to be felt in our examination of 
the pelvis. Itis a favourite expression of the owner if 
he has examined such a condition tu send word that the 
foal “is sitting like a hare in the foal bed,” I suppose 
be thinks so because he can feel the tail perhaps, and 
nothing else, and assumes the rest. Be this as it may 
we may depend that we are in for a very rough time of 
it before delivery is acccmplished—if it ever is. I 
should like a very free interchange of ideas and methods 
from all of you as to the best way of proceeding. 

In the cow, although these cases cause a little trouble 
sometimes, we can, on account of the calf being smaller 
than the foal, the straining not so violent, usually manage 
alright by elevating the hind quarters of the cow, push- 
ing the calf forward, passing a rope above the hock, 
drawing the leg upwards, then round the fetlock, draw- 


_ ing the limb into the vagina. This, however, is some- 


times easier said than done, I have known some such 
presentations attended with a good deal of trouble in the 
cow, 

A word of warning is necessary. When the final pull 
ofthe leg is made to get itin the vagina, great care 
must be taken not to rupture the top of the uterus by 
the point of the hock, and it is always wise to be sure 
the calf is pushed forward enough, and there is plenty of 
tom, before drawing the leg, to prctect the point of the 
hock with the hand. 

Sometimes in these cases you can deliver the foetus 
with one hind leg, but generally both are necessary ; or 

the passage is very narrow we may have to amputate 
one leg, and remove the contents of the abdomen and 
thorax. One often reads accounts of these cases and 
how to act, in text books, a diagram ia often shown ex- 
bibiting the calf or foal in utero with the ropes attached 
infigure I, one hind leg drawn up intothe pelvis in fig. 
I], the other in fig. III., and the whole delivered safely 
IV. Howtruly beautifully easy the thing appears 
to be, but, gentlemen, how different the actual exper- 
lence is, Take, for instance, a big Shire mare, up to her 
time, with a big foal which appears to completely fill 

€ uterus, and is perfectly immovable, and on our ex- 
eaation we find the tail and buttocks there, the mare 

Talning violently. Try this mode of procedure you'll 

the next few hours very busy ones for you, and at 
aul end I wager you won’t be very satisfied with the re- 

' of your labours. Luckily I have only met with 
there such cases, in one the foal was premature, and 

berefore not lar e, so that the case was not so very 

Pwr and the foal was got away. But in the others 
hm np was never got away, the foetus being wedged 
Th b Pelvis, and the hocks jammed under the pubis. 


wala ock was drawn in one case up to the pubis, but I 
. hot get it forward to save my life ; there appeares 
to work, for on pushing the foetus bac 


each 


time an effort was made to raise the leg, straining came 
on, the condition was the same as before, the legs ap- 
peared quite stiff and would not give in the least. if 
it were possible to draw the hock of one leg well into the 
vagina, then cut through the gastro cnemii tendons and 
lateral ligaments of the joint, so as to produce complete 
disarticulation, return the tibia, after securing it repeat 
the operation with the other leg ; we might try delivery 
in this way. If any of you have done so I trust you 
give us the benefit of your experience. 

I readin Fleming’s “ Veterinary Obstetrics ” that it is 
possible to deliver a cow with this awkward presenta- 
tion, if the legs cannot be turned back, by passing a rope 
round each thigh, delivering the foetus with both hind 
legs extended forward under the abdomen; and Mr. 
Cartwright says “that he perfectly remembers in one 
instance delivering a calf in this position, and never saw 
a cow do better after calving.” fon inclined to think, 
however, that the foetus must be small and the pelvis 
large before this mode of procedure can be successfully 
carried out, except in very rare cases. The same prac- 
titioner speaking of this presentation says: “ In those 
cases in which we are unable to extract by the breech 
through not getting the legs up straight by laying hold 
of the feet, or when bent at the hocks, we should make 
rea free incisions through the skin about the ilio- 
emoral articulation or rump, and afterwards cut or tear 
the muscles round these asunder, then we can secure 
cords around the iliac processes and coccygeal bones, 
and hooks against the edge of the obturator foramen, by 
which means we can remove the pelvic coccygeal bones ; 
and having done so we can apply a cord round the head 
of the thigh bones and pull them out. We must next 
make an incision intc the abdomen, remove the viscera, 
as they are sometimes pushed forward, and prevent our 
removing the other parts of the foetus. Then we must 
either pass cords around the skin tLat surrounds the 
thigh, or insert hooks into the skin and draw the re- 
mainder of the foetus out with its hind legs under the 
belly, and so complete extraction.” 

It will therefore be easily gathered that these cases 
are the most difficult we have to meet with, the actual 
accomplishment of delivery is attended with real hard 
work, in fact one unacquainted with country practice 
has absolutely no idea of what one has to contend with, 
be - ever so well versed in the theoretical part of the 
work. 

A condition of things which is sometimes very trouble- 
some in cows is when we have an “emphysematous 
calf.” This is due of course to the calf having died in 
utero, and in a few days its tissues become softened and 
decomposed, the subcutaneous connective tissue becomes 
distended with gases, and in a short time the whole car- 
case becomes inflated. This inflation indirectly dis- 
tends the uterus, and cases are recorded where the 
foetus has increased so immensely in volume as to cause 
rupture of its walls. We find the vagina dry in these 
cases, and if it happens to be ina heifer where the pas- 
sage is not very wide, we have a tough job sometimes to 
get the foetus away. We must make deep incisions all 
over the body of the foetus as far as we can reach, and 
well lubricate the vagina, but usually it is necessary to 
perform embryotomy, and even then in some cases ex- 
traction is attended with great danger of rupturing the 

arts. 
, Before leaving this subject I should like to draw your 
attention to the photographs on the table of a monstro- 
sity which came under my notice the other day. The 
previous history of the cow was not known, as she had 
only been in the owner’s possession « few montks. For 
the last week or two she had not eaten much, appeared 
dull, and was in labour for a ve and a night, after pre- 
aring in the natural way for calving. Nothing comin 
orward we were sent for, on my arrival I found a ca 
coming tail and buttocks first. It was withdrawn in the 
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usual way by securing both hind legs. It seemed to 
stick at the shoulders so an incision was made into the 
abdomen and the contents of that cavity the thorax re- 
moved, after which it came away easily. The foetus was 
devoid of hair and was much distended about..the 
shoulders, neck and head, with a clear liquid. The photo- 
graph will show you pretty well what it was like, al- 
though it is hardly as clear as I should have liked. I 
thought it so uncommon, and likely to interest students, 
that I sent it to the Royal Veterinary College, London, 
for them to see. 

I think that having now considered these pre- 
sentations we might with advantage consider roughly 
one or two of the morbid alterations in the uterus 
which are commonly met with. In the first place 


I call your attention to what is known as Rigidity of 


the cervix utert, which is not common in mares, but is 
occasionally met with in the cow. The cow is perhaps 
due to calve, or is over her time and straining contin- 
ually, and nothing coming forward an examination is 
made with the result that although there is ponte of 
room in the pelvis and the cow is fully prepared to calve 
the os uteri remains closed, and cannot be dilated by the 
parturient animal. In this condition we find that the 
cervix has lost its well known and soft and elastic feel, 
and is prominent and rigid, perhaps we may be able to 
pass one ae through the os, or there may be no pas- 
sage. St. Cyr says that the vagina and os are some- 
times filied with tenacious gluey matter which sticks to 
the fingers like bird lime, and which by glueing together 
the margin of the walls of the os increases the resistance 
the canal offers to dilatation. This, however, I have 


never come across in these cases, and think this gluey. 


material is rarely met with. In these cases we do not 
always find the os in the centre but sometimes at the 
side, and at other times its a little difficult to find. 

As regards treatment it is often best to leave well 
alone for a few hours, for during that time all may come 
right, that is of course if the symptoms do not call for 
active iuterference, for delays are dangerous sometimes, 
and we must be guided entirely by the condition of our 
patient. If she is only paining occasionally and appears 
not distressed, leave her alone, but if paining violently 
and evidently suffering great uneasiness we must not be 
too long in affording assistance. Extract of belladonna 
is often used and is the sheet anchor of many as the best 
agent for combating the spasm of the cervix uteri, and 
permitting dilatation of the os, one or two drams being 
applied round the cervix and os, but I think it is best 
applied in the os as well by smearing it on lint or tow. 
After an interval we can try to dilate the part again, 
first with one finger, then two, and so on, and when we 
have got as far as we can with the dilatation apply the 
belladonna again, and wait a little longer. . notice 
that a 25 per cent. solution of cocaine applied on lint is 
spoken highly of by some as an excellent application in 
these cases, in fact some prefer it to belladonna. 

If dilatation does not take place with these methods 
(but it is rarely that it does not) then incision of the 
cervix may be necessary, but it is unwise to adopt 
violent measures for forcibly dilating the os, except in 
very rare cases. When the os is sufficiently dilated to 
admit the hand into the uterus, the foetal membranes 
may be ruptured with the hand and we can then ascer- 
tain if the calf is being presented alright. If things are 
as they should be I have found that by drawing forward 
one leg, and if there isroom both of them, through the 
os into the pelvis is the best way of dilating it to the 
required size for delivery of the calf, asduring straining 
pressure is brought to bear directly on the parts we 
want larger. 

The next condition I wish to call your attention to 
resembles the last and is known 9s Jnduration of the 
Cervix Uteri, which implies that condition where the 
cervix is so altered in its texture that its elasticity is 


destroyed, and its structure isinextensible. This condj- 
tion is sometimes known as scirrhous, and the alters. 
tion in the -— may be fibrous, sarcomatous or cancer. 
ous. Usually it is due to deposits of fibrous tissue, ang 
as in the case of non-dilation of the os we are usually 
unacquainted with its presence until the time of calving 
when, labour being protracted, on examination of the 
part we find the condition existing. Sometimes the 
cervix has a hard, fibrous feel, it may be leathery, orit 
may have a gritty consistence. The cervix is sometime 
protruded into the vagina so as to form a tumour, which 
may be hard or it may be soft with an ulcerated sur. 
face. In some cases the undilated cervix has protru- 
ded between the labia of the vulva when the cow was 
lying down, the pains being so violent. Usually, how. 
ever, the cervix uteri has a hard feel, being transformed 
into a compact, unyielding fibro-cartilaginous material. 


Delivery of the foetus in these cases is effected by in- 


cising the cervix or by the czsarean section, but the 
latter is I think rarely performed. 

I notice a Mr. Hall ( Farinariien, vol. xxviii., p. 272) 
describes a case which will guide us in these conditions 
of things. The cow, he says, had been in labour twenty- 
six hours and was much exhausted, and the os was found 
to be impermeable, he cut through the bands of fibrous 
tissue which encircled the inner margin of the os uteri, 
but this atforded little relief, for he says it was more 
like cutting bone than elastic tissue. He then made 
four incisions, one above and below, and on each side, 
and with the assistance of a few men he carefully 
— a living calf away, and the cow eventually did 
well. 

This mode of operating seems the best : four incisions 
allow for more general opening of the os, and conse- 
quently Jess danger of rupturing the parts than if only 
two are made. 

I should like to mention one or two of the After 1- 
sults of parturition, and will first mention Lversion of 
the Uterus which is not at all uncommon in cows, but 
is not so often met with in the mare. 

You will all be well acquainted with the best way of 
returning the uterus in these cases, each one having his 
own pet way of proceeding, we all no doubt operate 
much in the same way by at first removing the foetal 
membranes if attached, placing our patient in the most 
favourable position for returning the organ. In the cow, 
who usually throws herself down as soon as you com: 
mence returning the uterus, I find it best to place heron 
a barrel, strong form, or butcher’s creel, as previously 
described, so as to elevate the hind quarters ; have two 
men to hold the uterus in a clean sheet, then after 
thoroughly washing and smearing carbolised oil or solu- 
tion of Condy’s fluid all over its surface return it 10 the 
usual way by the well known kneading process, being 
careful to use the knuckles and not the finger ends, for 
obvious reasons. 

After the organ is put back into its proper os 
supply of carbolised oil is best poured into it, = 
usually place a large towel in the vagina, and ‘i ; 
clamp through the labia. The towel acts as 4 ye 
cushion when straining comes on, and by filling up e 
vagina prevents the uterus coming forward, It a : 
removed in two or three days and the vagina t of 
washed out with antiseptic lotion. The old 
stitching the labia, or stitching across them, the sv ~~ 
in the latter case being made through the skin br 
buttocks is, I think, not a good plan, for the st! the 
often break out, which does not happen when wy 
clamp, which I have very great faith in, wel n the 
noticed the straining cease much more quickly ¥ mi 
clamp is used, and it acts as a good support. | ; ont rw 
a case of eversion of the uterus accompanied &." 
same condition of the bladder, which I = og the 
common on account of the anatomical — eo for 
urethra in the cow. I wrote an account of the 
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The Veterinarian at the time which was published in 
the June number, 1894. The bladder was seen to be 
everted after I had returned the uterus, and after being 
well oiled was returned by digital manipulation ; the 
cow made a good recovery. I think itis always best to 
tell our clients that if they do have a case of everted 
uterus they ought always to wrap the organ in a clean 
sheet, keep pees warm water or milk and water on 
to it, keep the cow from getting up and down if possible 
until assistance arrives, for not infrequently we go to a 
case, find the uterus damaged, perhaps by the cow’s foot, 
or the one next to her, or by er on the ground. 

As regards our prognosis, we can I| think usually look 
== it as favourable, and strange to say those cases 
whi 


ch one sometimes thinks cannot possibly recover, | 


take an hour or two to return, the uterus being 
blackened and cedematous, often do the best, whereas 


heard some say that they never knew them do harm if 
left in cattle, with this [ do not agree, for I have seen a 
case of metritis in a cow resulting from their retention 
two days after calving, and if the cow strains much as 
if torid herself of them, there is a danger of eversion 

of the uterus. If they are doing no harm well and good, 
they are best left, or if they do not peel off the cotyle- 

dons easily they are best left alone, the uterus well dis- 
| infected, for if you cannot easily remove them you may 
'do harm by tearing them and leaving a portion attached 


to the cotyledon, or even pull a cotyledon off. If we 
meet with a case of metritis in a cow due perhaps to the 
/membrane being attached or other causes, and if they 


seem difficult to separate and cause the cow pain, they 
are best left alone, and perhaps in a few days, after the 
acute symptoms have subsided, they can more easily be 
removed. I have heard of a case of retention of the 


sometimes when a uterus is returned with little diffi- | foetal membranes in a cow which is very interestin 
culty the cow dies. It all depends, in my opinion, in in that the cow whilst in the owner’s possession ha 
these cases upon injury to neighbouring structures, or , eight calves, and after cach calving retained the mem- 
we may have internal hemorrhage coming on. What- | branes for a fortnight without apparently suffering harm ; 


ever the cause may be, death does occur very rapidly | 


sometimes in what appear easy cases. If on arrival 
at a case we find the uterus ruptured we must suture 
it before returning. I think one of our members, 
Mr. Hill, has been very successful in two or three 
such cases. In the mare, although not so commonly 
met with, we do sometimes come across these cases, 
and [ might mention one, which occurred in a four- 
eg mare. She had foaled easily in the morning, 
ut the foetal membranes had not come away, and 
she was straining, so we were told, more or less all 
day, and at night the uterus was found everted and 
the membranes attached. On arrival the mare was 
down, the owner had wrap the uterus in a sheet. 
The mare got up with difficulty, and after removing 
the membranes and thoroughly disinfecting the uterus 
and oiling it with carbolised oil, it was returned in the 
usual way and a clamp pué on ; the mare standing very 
well, being supported on each side. Always believing 
these cases were most serious, recovery was not looked 
for, the mare being so much exhausted when we had 
finished. I remember I did not get all the membranes 
away, the uterus being somewhat twisted, and they broke 
of, a portion being held in one of the folds, we did not 
think it of much consequence, however, as I remember 
my partner and self remarking that the mare would 
® anyway. However, word came in the morning that 
she was alive, but had had much pain during the night, 
and all medicine had to be given as she lay. She 
eventually made a good recovery, the improvement after 
the first two days being very rapid, and the piece of 
membrane came away without doing her any harm, so 
ve must not always despair in these case, but get the 
uterus back and give the marea chance. After return- 
ng the uterus in cows a truss is often applied, but 
one does not meet with them ready made up in this 
The of the world, as you do in some parts of Cheshire. 
were, Many farmers have one made of strong web- 
bg with leather straps, which are simple and easily 
ah and after ordinary cases of calving they are 
oP led, especially if the cow has not cleansed, How- 
*, this matters little for we can easily make a 
in with ropes, and if straining is very severe one is 
ten best put on, and a good mustard plaster to the 
18 Sometimes useful. 
fi std words with reference to Retention of the 
my membranes. This is a very comman occurrence, 
A cattle does not often lead to such serious trouble 
te In the case of a mare they ought not to 
come th Onger than twelve hours in my opinion. In 
ley are best away, of course, but we see them 


tanging “for a week, and much longer in some cases, 


mthout doi 
is attended © any harm. In some cases their retention 


with complications, and although I have 


it seems extraordinary, but is nevertheless quite true. 
After a case of foaling if the membranes do not come 
away naturally they ought to be removed if they stop 
longer than twelve hours. If, however, the mare strains 
much they are best removed as soon as possible, the 
uterus thoroughly disinfected even if the mare appears 
quite healthy, for septic metritis sets in very rapidly 
in mares owing to decomposition of the membranes. 

Weall know that it is not at all uncommon for aclient 
to come in and want a “cleansing drench” for a mare. 
This we supply him with, but advise him to allow us to 
and take the membranes away if they have been hang- 
ing any length of time, but this good advice is often met 
with the reply—‘“ Vo, I don’t think that’s necessary, 
she’s eating well, and is quite comfortable, I’ll let you 
know if I want you”—and the reward we sometimes 
get for our advice is an idea conveyed to the client’s 
mind that we want a journey out of him. In all 
— the mare zs feeding and appears alright 
or a few days, and then if the membranes are still 
there or some weight has been fastened to them to 
“draw them away,” an old horse shoe being a favourite 
weight, and they break off, evil consequences are al- 
most sure to follow, and perhaps at 1 a.m. we are sum- 
moned “to go at once” to the mare as she is stif «all 
over, breathing heavily ; or is not feeding, and straining. 
We arrive to find a good case of septic laminitis in bot 
fore feet which often results in dropped soles; or we 
have presented to us all the symptoms of septic 
metritis. 

1 well remember going to a case of septic metritis 
_where a weight had been applied to the membranes, and 
they had broken off, leaving no doubt a considerable 
amount in the uterus. The mare had only been foaled 
two days, but was breathing heavily, uneasily paddling 
her hind legs, eyes amaurotic, pulse 90, temperature 
105 F., and continually passing from the vagina the 
most offensive coffee-coloured liquid that I ever saw. 
‘She died from acute septic metritis and septicemia 
four hours after my arrival, as you would naturally 
expect, which shows how very soon a mare can go the 
wrong way. 

Many are the agents used for disinfecting the uterus 
in these cases after parturition. Chinosol, lysol, per- 
chloride of mercury, Condy’s Fluid, Jeyes’ Fluid, carbolic 
acid, and others, each one having its own yon ee 
Some swear by perchloride of mercury, but in my hands 
it causes too much irritation afterwards, and the same 
applies to carbolic acid. I like Chinosol best, and I find 
it a most useful agent. It is easily made into solution 
does not irritate, is a splendid antiseptic, easily carried 
about with us, and the last, not the least thing to recom- 
its use is, that at present our clients do not know what 


lit is. This remark may seem strange to some, and those 
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who read it and are not engaged in country practice wil! 
not appreciate it as much as we do, but in these days 
when we hear of members of the profession going round 
lecturing in the county and explaining the iodide of 

tassium treatment of milk fever for instance, and 
instructing their hearers what to use and how to use it, 
it behoves us to look to ourselves, for once let your client 
know what you are wo Be run the risk of finding that 
the agent has been used before you arrive next time. In 
these days of keen competition with druggists, wholesale 
veterinary medicine vendors, and quack firms, it is diffi- 
cult to leave an extra colic draught at some farms when 
a large box labelled “ Vi-Vivic” stares you in the face on 
entering the house. 

With reference to the medicines used as sedatives in 
these cases, each one of us has, no doubt, his own special 
favourite, and I presume it matters little whether we 
use chloral hydrate or opium, chloroform or chlorodyne, 
or whatever we like best so long as the results are satis- 
factory, for one drug appears sometimes to be used with 
greater success by one than by another. I like chloro- 
dyne best where a sedative is necessary ; and it may be 
pushed without bad results, and given in one to two 
ounce doses every hour or so if pain continues ; it soon 
my our patient in a state of repose in ordinary cases, 

say ordinary cases, for sometimes we meet with a con- 
dition of things where nothing seems to relieve the 
straining. I have heard of treacheotomy being per- 
formed sometimes if straining is very severe and cannot 
be checked by the usual means. Hypodermic injections 
of morphine and atropine are very valuable agents some- 
times. 

After the severe symptoms have subsided our patients 
usually require stimulants and tonics, coupled with care- 
feeding. Mashes, grass, roots, boiled corn, linseed, etc. 
with chilled water, must form the bulk of the diet. In 
cattle 1 have found ale gruel a capital tonic, sometimes 
it causes purging ; if so, must be discontinued, as it is 
weakening to our patient. 

If time only allowed I should like to have drawn at- 
tention to other conditions such as Metritis, Flooding of 
the uterus, Torsion cf the uterus, and many more, 
but before closing I should like to draw your attention 
to the great care we must always adopt to prevent 
the vagina and uterus from becoming injured during 
our interference, particularly in mares. It seems 
strange that injury to these parts is attended with 
greater danger in mares than in cows, for a large 
tear may occur in the vagina of a cow and if proper- 
ly attended to cause little danger, in fact, some 
recoveries, considering the extent of the wounds are 
wonderful. When the same condition is met with in 
mares how different the matter becomes, how soon com- 
ee sag present themselves. I remember death fol- 

owing a week after foaling one of the simplest cases I 
ever saw, resulting from a small tear taking place in the 
roof of the vagina in pulling the foal away. The foal 
was a little large, certainly, but was coming the right 
way and the case was simple enough. The wound, 
however, was never healthy, it commenced to slough 
and discharge offensively, and the mare died from 
septicemia. In other cases when perhaps we have spent 
a couple of hcurs in getting a foal away, if there is no 
wound caused we can often look for a good recovery. 
We must therefore guard against wounds, however smail, 
in the mare, and if they should unfortunately occur 
treat them promptly and with the greatest respect. I 
think it is a good p lan always to instil into our clients 
the necessity of sending for us at once in these cases, and 
not to linger on as some do and let Mr. So and So, who 
lives near and who is “a capital hand” at these cases, 


- have a try first. Such men have ger their reputation 


very easily in my experience. remember going to a 
calving case where one of these locally “clever” men 
had been at work half a day trying to get, so he said, 


twin calves away. My first examination of the pa 
soon told me that there was only one calf, with all four 
legs presented, and he had a rope fixed, so he said, to 
the hind legs of one calf, whereas in reality he had 
rope fixed to fore and a hind one of the only calf the 
so you'll not wonder why he was not successful. [ sai 
nothing but got to work, and get the calf away aftera 
little trouble, and then asked him if he would have at 
at the other one and give mearest. I assure you I shail 
never forget the look on his face after he had introduced 
his arm and felt nothing. These cases, particularly in 
mares, are difficult enough if called in early, and if these 
“capital hands ” have been at work before we arrive we 
often find a simple case made worse and a bad presenta- 
tion aggravated, and the parts irritated by manipulation, 


traction and violent means, and all the ability of the ~ 


experienced practitioner may be useless. 

must now conclude, gentlemen, and [ fear I have 
tried your patience far too much. I thank you all 
heartily for your very kind attention, although I’m very 
much afraid I have told you little that you did not 
already know, we may all learn if we have a good dis. 
cussion, and I fee] sure no one will gain more knowledge 
from it than [shal] myself. 


Discussion. 


The CHarrMAN thanked Mr. Taylor for his paper and 
trusted they would have a good discussion. 

Mr. A. PEELE, after expressing his pleasure at hearing 
such an able paper, said he agreed with the bulk of it. 
He quite agreed with the writer in preferring either the 
mare or cow standing. With regard to the head delivery 
he remembered when first in practice being called to see 
acow. He found her standing, and the head out. They 
had been D ongge at the head. He took the head off and 
secured the skin, and to his astonishment he got a 
simple delivery. The other day he had a case where a 
cow had been wanting to calve about a couple of days, 
and when the water bag burst the owner said she nearly 
swam the byre out. The man said the cow for a couple 
of months before had seemed to have colicky pain, and 
he thought there was something wrong with her. He 
(Mr. Peele) found the os was not properly dilated, but he 
got his hand through. He discovered that the fore legs 
were doubled, though she didn’t seem to have much 
pain, and he didn’t think the os would ever dilate pro- 
perly. However, after working at her for some time It 
did dilate, and eventually he got the head out, and got 
both legs up, and delivered easily. Perhaps it was not 
always the correct thing to do but it answered in this 
case. With regard to Ar. Taylor’s remarks as to the 
best way of returning the uterus, he had found that if 
you got it just right you didn’t get trouble with strat 
ing much afterwards.’ He didn’t think it was necessary 
to put a towel in. If you are sure it was right bac 
and give a good dose of chlorodyne it was not —_— 
sary, in his opinion, to use o- in the cow. Wit 
regard to the retention of the foetal membranes he g! 
there was a vast difference in the cow. One comnetens 
came across cases that gave trouble, but as regards the 
mare he had got his clients posted up. If the cleansivg 
did not come away in six hours the mare should bave 
attention. He would not give cleansing drinks, but !9 
sisted on personal attention. tock 

Mr. Hit said with regard to the case of but 
presentaticn he agreed that in the cow it was 4 ‘sent 
matter to reduce it, but in the mare it was snot & — 
and it was folly on anyone’s part to attempt it uo xed - 
had his patient under chloral. If you gave @ mar bly 
ounce of chloral and wait until she was thoroue 


under it you could push the foetus well into the — 


and pick up the hind legs fairly easily. He remem h 
being called to a cow which was out of town, 
he arrived the buttocks of the calf were quit + hee 
vagina and practically it was no good putting ' 
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because most of the foetus was out, so he got a rope to 
assist the cow and calved her that way. He remembered 
seeing a cow recently which had been calving nearly a 
week, On examination he found he could only get four 
or five fingers into the uterus, which was due to a tumour 
in the uterus. He advised them to have the animal 
slaughtered, which they did, and he found the tumour 
weighed three stones. One thing he did not agree with 
and that was carbolic oil as an antiseptic, for Professor 
M’Fadyean had shown that bacteria could grow on it. 
He did agree with the use of chinosol and also be- 
lieved in clamps instead of those abominable stitches 
they used years ego. 

Mr. ForBgEs said he agreed that the presentation of 
buttocks and tail was one of the most difficult. He had 
had four cases and in three he managed to get the foal 
away. He thought they were cases where chloroform 
should be administered. One thing he always did was 
to get the mare on her back if he could not get her 
on i feet. With regard to wounds in the vagina 
and uterus, he was called recently to see a case of 
a cow which had calved naturally and by itself. He 
watched and noticed she appeared ill, breathing heavily. 
She was standing when he saw her. She had a bad 
pulse but her temperature was normal He went to his 
surgery for some medicine. He hadn’t been gone tive. 
minutes when a man came after him to say she had died 
He made a post-mortem and discovered a wound of 
three inches in length in the uterus, which he could not 
account for in any way- He found that some two 
months previously she had been kicked by another cow 
on the very same side. Whether that had anything to 
do with it he could not say. 

Mr. H. PEEte referring to the suggestion made by Mr. 
Taylor as to the use of a towel, said he did not believe 
With regard to 


managed to get the hind limbs divided and delivered the 
mare, but she did no good. 

Mr. AwDE said he had never seen the pulleys used 
but once, but the case was hopeless. There was no 
doubt if you could get the animal in a standing position 
it was preferable to lying. He meant to give Mr. 
Taylor a rub about carbolised oil. What he used now 
was eucalyptus and vaseline. With regard to the presen- 
tation of four legs in the passage, it was not aatisfactor 
when the animal was pw! ten 5 In the mare the tai 
and buttcck presentation was as bad, or worse. With 
reference to the use of the towel, he used to practice 
it but had given it up. With regard to the retention of 
the foetal membranes, he liked them removed in the cow 
the seventh or eighth day, unless it interfered with the 
animal. 

By general seaeent, an the proposition of Mr. A. Peele, 
seconded by Mr. Forbes, discussion on the paper was 
adjourned until the June meeting. 


Phisalix Distemper Vaccine Experiments. 
The following additional amounts have been re- 


buttock presentation, he had a case ina mare. He 


ceived :— 

£ d. 
J. F. Simpson, J.P., F.R.C.V.S. 110 
A. P. Burgon, M.R.C.V.S. 10 6 
W. Perryman, M.R.C.V.S. 
R. C. (per E. L. Stroud, Esq.) 10 0 
G. K. 5 0 
Lopes de Rothschild, Esq. 33 0 
W. O. Robertson, M.R.C.V.S. 200 
Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 1010 
J Healy, 110 

Nicholson, Esq. 
} M. F. H. 110 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 & 1896. 
SumMaARY oF Returns, WEEK EnpinG AprRIL 25, 1903. 


Foot- Glanders 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Rabies. Swine Fever. 
Disease. Farcy) 
Cases 
Period. ; a ; ; | Confirmed. 2s 
= 4 | os 4 | #888 
|82] 3 | 88/4 2 
No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. No.,| No. | No 
Week ended April 25, 1903 “i 14 | 25 | 31 | 51 26 108 
1902 16 | 21 | 33 42 238 
Coresponding week in 4 1901 16 | 22 4 | 26 | 48 152 687 
1900 17 | 30 22 | 29 54 | 
Total for 17 weeks, 1903 ee 271 | 416 415 | 710 | 464 | 2,185 
| 522 | 2,661 
1902. 258 | 434 1 | 120 | 384 9 721 9 5 aot 
Cortespondin iod in 11901 240 | 363 | 12 | 669 | 413 706 1 1 | 1087 
1900 196 | 313 |120 | 359 638 | 617 | 7,104 


Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


Board of Agriculture, April 28, 1903. 
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Personal. 


Dyrr-—CrownHurst.—At St. Mary’s, Leamington Spa, 
April 14, 1903, by the Vicar, Rev. Kingdom, assisted by the 
Rev. Phelps, rector of Ufton, Wm. A. Dyer, A.M.LE.E., 
only son py ., Balham, to Anne, only daughter 
of E. G. Crowhurst, F.R.C.V.S., Leamington. 


HaGMAIER—EGan-—On the 21st at Christ 
Church, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, by the Rev. C. 
Dale Williams, Rector, Philip John Hagmaier, M.R.C.v.s. 
of Kilburn, to Alice Antoinette, eldest daughter of 
Robert Egan, of Kilburn and Cricklewood, late of Enfield 
and Hackney. 


BaxTER—BrowneE.—On the 22nd, at Emmanuel 
Church, Forest Gate, by the Rev. Henry Chapman, 
Vicar, assisted by the Rev. A. T. Craswell, John Rich- 
mond Baxter, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., of Downington House, 
Lechlade, Glos., son of Mrs. Bryan, and stepson of A. 
Bryan, . of Arkley, Barnet, Herts, to Ada, second 
daughter of J. R. Browne, Esq. (Clerk to the Guardians 
of St. George-in-the-East), of Forest Gate, Essex. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette : 
War Orrice, Patt Matt, April 24. 


THe ImperRIAL YEOMANRY (IN SouTH AFRICA.)— 
UNATTACHED.—Temp. Vet.-Lieut. T. A. J. Anderson, 
Veterinary Officer, relinquishes his commission, and is 

ranted the honorary rank of Veterinary-Lieut. in the 

rmy, with permission to wear the uniform of the Corps. 


The annual dinner of the Royal Monmouthshire 
Royal Engineers) Militia was held on April 29th at the 
afe Royal, Regent Street. Amongst the former officers 
. ve. regiment present was Vet.-Lieut.-Col. J. A. Nunn, 


OBITUARY 


JosEPH Warwick, M.R.C.V.S. 
Graduated, Edin: May 23, 1901. 


It is with much regret that we announce the death, on 
the evening of Monday the 20th inst., of Mr. Joseph 
Warwick, Hospital Surgeon of the Royal (Dick) Veteri- 
nary College, Edinburgh. Mr. Warwick was a man of 
exceptional ability and much promise. After an un- 
usually brilliant career as a student of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, Edinburgh, he obtained his diploma of 
Membership of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
two years ago. Shortly after graduating, he went over 
to Ireland for the purpose of assisting Professor Nocard, 
the famous French veterinary paw. in his investi- 
gations into the pathology of white scour and lung 
disease of calves. In the work which fell to his share 
in these investigations he acquitted himself with such 
distinction as to elicit the unstinted praise of Professor 
Nocard. In September last he was appointed to the 
post of hospital surgeon in his alma-mater, in which 
capacity he has endeared himself to his colleagues and 
students alike, and has given further evidence of Lis 
remarkable scientific attainments. Some few weeks ago 


he contracted pneumonia, which, 
at 


followed by complications to which he succum 
the early age of 28 years.—V.B.A. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 
Dear Sir, 


I see in this week’s Record some reference is made to 
the Annual Dinner, and I agree with you. A special 
effort should be made this year to make the same a 
success. Mr. Simpson (at Council meeting) suggests 
the dinner be carried out on the usual lines. Now, Sir, 
as an occasional visitor, I must say I think there is room 
for improvement, and I would suggest to the Committee 
to make « change and try some more up-to-date hotel or 
restaurant for the event, say Café Royal, Princes Res- 
taurant, or The Trocadero. 

WELL Wisner. 


BAD TASTE OR IGNORANCE? 
Sir, 

I am no judge of what is good or bad taste, but my 
usefulness to the larger profession of farming appears to 
leave a bad taste in the mouths of some incompetents, 
who would eke out a crust by the laborious work of 
tooth rasping when a strong blacksmith can be got to 
do it for a shilling or so. 

In my own practice (I am a veterinary surgeon) [ 
lend the best modern tooth rasps—those interchange: 
able ones of Huish’s—and prefer to be consulted on 
matters requiring experience, and such few facts as! 
have been able to assimilate, to engaging in laborious 
work which a farrier can do, under direction, as well as 
a veterinary surgeon. 

Despite the indignant protests and tearful complaints 
of such correspondents as Mr. Ison and others, | am 
proud to belong to a profession which has some small 
claim to be called a “liberal” one, and diffuses infor- 
mation for the “ greatest good of the greatest number.” 
If your correspondent were to read Zhe Farmer and 
Stockbreeder regularly he would see that I frequently 
advise querists to consult a veterinary surgeon, and tell 
them in the plainest possible language that my advice 
in absentia must not be compared to the value of a 
professional opinion on the spot. As a man of the 
world, with experience of three continents, I can tell Mr. 
Ison that the public is not favourably impressed bya 
man who is so anxious for fees that he will do laborious 


work which can well be delegated to a ae. 


VETERINARY OR TRADE? 
1r 


May we be allowed to state that we are not the _ 
don firm complained of by “Practitioner” under the 
above heading in your last week’s issue.—We are, Sit, 


your obedient servants, 
12 Red Lion Square. Cuas. H. Huisu « Co. 


Communications, Books, AND PAPERS RECEIVED.— 
J.Spreull, W.Awde, Jas. Blakeway, T.C. — 
G.H. Locke, John Aitken,Junr., E. Morgan, 
H. Huish & Co. G.M. Col. Thomson. “Critic, es. 


e 
Original articles'and reports should be written on 
side only of the paper and authenticated by the — 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


d the 
News Currines:—A convenient method is to sen” 
page of the newspaper containing the marked paragraph 1? 
an unsealed envelope. The postage is $d. 
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